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METHODS 

Repercussions of "Language and Education of the Deaf" by Herbert R. Kohl are 
examined as a followup. The original study described the education and achievement of 
profoundly deaf individuals in America, presented a critique of the literature that had 
grown around the problems of the deaf, and focused on the relative failure of deaf 
education. Kohls recommendation that sign language be taught in the schools with oral 
language as the second language caused a controversy. Contrasting responses from 
the manualists (favorable) ana the oralists (unfavorable) are examined, and the 
support of Gallaudet College and deaf adults is reported. The range of dissemination 
of the report at the grass roots and national level is indicated, and includes 
magazines, newspapers, and TV coverage, Quotations from deaf specialists and 
educators, changes in attitudes toward sign language by adults and others in this 
country and overseas. Projects in development which support Kohls viewpoint are 
described. Twenty-eight notes accompany the report; the appendix contains the Kohl 
study. (SN) 
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INTRODUCTION 



David E. Outerbridge 

The Center for Urban Education established its series of Policy Studies 
to examine whole areas of contemporary education with the intent oi sti- 
mulating reconsideration of important educational practices. 

Policy Studies embody two significant departures from the usual 
scholarly monographs or other research report. First, an effort is made 
to send them to all individuals and organizations on a policy or plan- 
ning level in the field concerned. Second, the publication of a Policy 
Study includes a commitment to conduct some sort of follow-up on the 
response to the study. 

Herbert Kohl's Language and Educatio n of the Deaf was the Center's 
first Policy Study. As may sometimes be the case with the series, the 
Center is not directly involved in the field that is the subject of 
the particular examination. The Kohl paper was selected because of its 
merit and because, at the time it was completed, the Center had a 
division concerned with special education. Fifteen thousand copies of 
the study were printed; an initial mailing of 8,000 went to every indi- 
vidual and organization (local, national, and to some extent interna- 
tional) concerned with educating the deaf whose address was obtainable 
from available listings. The balance of the printing was mailed out 
upon written request (often in multiple-copy orders) to groups that had 
heard of the study as a result of either the initial distribution or 
notices in other Center publications. A charge was made for all orders 
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of more than one copy in order to eliminate the M throw-away ,? audience. 
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follow-up report. In the instance of this initial venture, we felt 
that the follow-up should be largely descriptive (rather than, for 
example, an extension of the subject matter of the study itself) to 
help inform the Center as to both the value of Kohl’s study to others 
and the viability of the Policy Study design itself. We believe that 
Lederer’s report, as a piece of meticulous journalism, serves both 
purposes . 



* * * 



FOLLOW-UP REPORT 



Joseph Lederer 

In November 1966 the Center for Urban Education published, as the first 
in its series of Policy Studies, Language and Education of the Deaf by 
Herbert R. Kohl (included as an appendix of this report). This 36-page 
booklet elicited a varied and clamorous response. Following an initial 
mailing of 8,000 copies, 7,000 copies were distributed upon request and 
the demand soon outran the supply; over a year later, requests for the 
booklet are still arriving at the Center every day. Several hundred 
letters, most of them laudatory, have been received from schools and 
missions, libraries and hospitals, teachers, clinicians, deaf adults, 
and the parents of deaf children. Countries throughout the world have 
been heard from, including England, Scotland, Japan, Jamaica, Poland, 

Korea, Germany, India, and Argentina.^ - The study was hailed as "inno- 
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vative, fresh, and free of bias," “by far the most realistic and 

truthful appraisal of the status of the education of the deaf , 

4 

"exactly the type of information that is vitally needed," and con- 
demned as "sheer sensationalism, and "a quasi-documentary report call- 
er 

ing attention to the author." The purpose of this follow-up is to trace 
the more striking and significant repercussions of the study. 

Kohl’s paper set out to describe "the education and achievement of 
the profoundly deaf individuals in contemporary American society," at 
the same time presenting "a critique of the literature that has grown 
around the problems of the education and cognitive abilities of the 
deaf." He spoke of the "relative failure" of this education, declared 
that "oral teaching has not been successful," and urged that "sign 



language be ... taught in the schools, with oral language as the child’s 
second language.” 

These were by no means Kohl’s only findings or conclusions, but 
they turned out to be his most inflammatory ones, pouring fuel on a 
long and bitter controversy. Among educators of the deaf there are 
two main camps: the manualists , who believe that sign language and 

fingerspelling have a major role to play in educating profoundly deaf 
children, and the oralists, who, above all, want the deaf to communi- 
cate by means of speech and lipreading, and who oppose the sanctioning 
of manual communication — especially signing — as part of the educa- 
tional process, even when combined with speech and lipreading. 

As with most protracted controversies, this one has its waves of 
shifting sentiment. At any given time, one side or the other may be 
momentarily ascendant. There are reasons to believe that Kohl’s paper 
arrived at a relatively high tide of promanual support. For one thing, 
the Russians had made known their recent successes with signs and finger- 
spelling,^ thereby setting off a kind of Sputnik reaction within some 
of our own educational circles. For another, the Birch-S tuckless study 
of 1964 concluded that a deaf child whose parents use manual communica- 
tion in his early years will develop better language (as measured by his 
reading, writing, and lipreading) than a deaf child whose parents use 

g 

strictly oral means of communication. 

In the face of such developments manualists cheered and the uncom- 
mitted moved a little closer to the manual camp. Extreme oralists, 



however, were not affected, except to defend their theories and prac- 
tices all the more strenuously. 

Into this cauldron dropped the Kohl report. 

The Center, wanting Language an d Education of the Deaf to be widely 
circulated among people in the field, requested mailing lists from two 
leading sources, having first shown them the manuscript. One cooperated 
with alacrity, while the other declined. It might be instructive to 

look at these contrasting responses. 

The American Annals of the Deaf is the official organ of both the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was 
organized in 1868, and the American Instructors of the Deaf, founded 
in 1850. According to the Library of Congress, it is the oldest educa- 
tional publication in the United States still in existence. It is also 
the oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. The 
Annals furnished the Center with its membership list of over 5,000 
names, including schools and organizations, instructors, hearing and 

speech clinics, and rehabilitation centers. 

The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, established in 
1890 to promote the teaching of speech and lipreading to the deaf, is 
located in Washington, D.C., and houses an information center on deaf- 
ness, along with what is perhaps the world’s largest library on deaf- 
ness and speech. Its official publication is The Volta Review. The 
Association's executive committee decided that Kohl's paper was not 
appropriate" for mailing to its membership. As George Fellendorf, the 



Association’s executive director and editor of The Volta Review, stated 
in a letter to the Center: "This paper does not fit in with our policies 

for the use of the names of our membership, which includes not only 
professional educators but many thousands of parents of hearing handi- 
capped children as well as lay people." Once the paper was published, 

Mr. Fellendorf and The Volta Review continued to oppose it. 

Among organizations and institutions, the two most consistent ad- 
vocates of Kohl’s paper have been the National Association of the Deaf 
and Gallaudet College. The former is "the focal point of the activities 
of all cooperating state associations of the deaf in promoting the wel- 
fare of the deaf in educational measures, in employment," etc. 10 The 
NAD’s executive secretary, Frederick Schreiber, himself profoundly deaf, 
energetically assisted in calling attention to Kohl’s paper. The offi- 
cial publication of the NAD is The Deaf American . The issue of December 
1966 carried the following under the heading, Recommended Reading: "The 

Center for Urban Education recently released a policy study on L anguage 
and Education of the Deaf by Herbert R. Kohl. Although Mr. Kohl has 
never been connected with the education of the deaf, he has apparently 
made a scholarly and thorough research of literature in the field. The 
viewpoints of an objective observer, we feel, are well worth reading.... 
The NAD tried to buy space in The Volta Review to advertise Kohl’s study 
but the ad was turned down. 

Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C., established by Congress in 
1864 as a national college for the deaf, uses the "combined method" in 
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its classrooms: that is. simultaneous speech, lipreading, 11 sign 

language, and fingerspelling. About one -third of the faculty are deaf. 

Gallaudet includes a hearing and speech center and a primary school 

,, 12 

more orally oriented than the college. 

The following may give an idea of how interest in the Kohl study 
gained momentum at Gallaudet. Early in December 1966 the Center received 
a brief letter from David Peikoff, director of alumni affairs, request- 
ing a copy and adding: n My friends have been praising its frank dis- 

closures of facts long withheld from those who should know." One month 
later Mr. Peikoff, who is deaf, wrote to Kohl at some length: "Your 

thought -provoking dissertation, based on honest research, will become 
the turning point for improvement of our profession. Despite all the 
protestations of oral extremists, deaf products from their schools are 
way behind the goals we are purportedly shooting after. Claims are one 
thing and results another. You have brought into sharp focus the sad 
neglect of sign language for classroom usage. The adult deaf every- 
where rejoice over the timely arrival of your findings. There is no 
question whatever that your book is creating a furore. Inquiries have 

come from as far as Alaska ....'* 

Two months later Gallaudet College brought Herbert Kohl to 
Washington to address a meeting of its unit of the Association of 
American University Professors, hold a press conference covered by 
publications for the deaf, and speak before an audience of 800 in the 
college auditorium. This last may have been, so to speak, Kohl*s finest 
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hour. He received a standing ovation. Attending these Gallaudet 
functions were representatives of The Volta Review , including Mr. 
Fellendorf, who attempted to discredit Kohl as patently unqualified to 
write or speak on the subject. 

The next issue of the Gallaudet student newspaper^ featured 
articles on the Kohl appearance. Mr. Fellendorf was given a platform 
for his dissenting views. He wrote: "To the best of my knowledge, 

few if any educators over the years have advocated the use of the sign 
language for instructional purposes. I am unaware of any specific 
research which would conclude that elementary-age children being taught 
and encouraged to use the language of signs have in fact produced 
greater achievement in either educational, social, vocational, or 
communication aspects."^ In the same issue Herbert Woofter, professor 
of hearing and speech at Gallaudet, commented: "This stranger /Kohl/ 

has said that the house of the education of the deaf is not in order. 

How do we react? Tempers flare, emotions boil. How significant it 
would be if such a chastisement could be reacted to not defensively...." 

No one has done more to help disseminate Kohl*s study than Dr. 
Jerome Schein, director of psychological research at Gallaudet College, 
who brought it to the attention of numerous small school and community 
journals. Dr. Schein (in a conversation) called "exposure to parents 
the real source of potential change in special education," and added, 
"That’s why it’s important to get a notice in the Wichita Whisper. " 
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Dr. Schein's comments underline from a very- 



different point of 



n-p Kohl’s paper 

view an issue stressed by Mr. JjeiienaOrx -. ^ ~ - " 

on parents. In a conversation with this writer 16 months after refusing 
to furnish the Bell Association's membership list, Mr. Fellendorf 



ceded that Kohl's study called attention to a problem area and disputes 
within it, and to that extent was a contribution to the profession. It 
was, as he put it, "all right, for educators." What he objected to was 
"the massive distribution to parents all over the country, which threw 
them into a "terrible turmoil." He wanted to spare the parents on his 
membership list needless anxiety about the education their children 
were receiving. Mr. Fellendorf warned that "another Kohl-type report 
with federal funds might lead to an investigation by some powerful 



people who sit on committees . 11 

Other detractors have also questioned the use of federal funds 
and expressed resentment at the Center’s '’massive distribution, 
supporters have praised the Center for those very things. 

Another point on which the two sides took diametrically opposing 
positions was Kohl’s status as an "outsider.” Not only pro-manual edu 
cators, but deaf adults (who strongly favor signing) were heartened by 
the support of an erudite outsider who arrived on the scene untainte 
by its feuds and prejudices. Oralists took the position: ’‘What can 

you expect from someone with no training or experience in th 
When approached for an interview by the present writer, the superintendent 
of the exclusively oral Lexington School for the Deaf m New York, 
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dismissed Kohl’s study as M an expanded master* s thesis and said he 
t-ttmit a onemv r^nitr gno/'i n nneRtT ons nut to him by a bona fide specialist 



on the deaf. 

Not everyone, however, fits into this sharply polarized picture. 

A notable exception is Dr. Edna Levine, who heads the Center for Re- 
search and Advanced Training in Deafness Rehabilitation at New York 
University. Dr. Levine takes something of a "plague on both your 
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houses" stance toward what she calls "this tired controversy. The 
Kohl study, she says, "set us back quite a bit in trying to break 
through the oral versus manual shackles." She feels that the main 
problem is getting adequately trained teachers and would have preferred 
a Center study devoted to new, innovative methods. She points out that 
in 1962 Hamer *s Magazine contained an article entitled "A Better Way 
to Teach Deaf Children,"^ in which a teacher of deaf children made 
some of the same points and came to roughly the same conclusion as Kohl. 
Harper’s too was inundated by a torrent of impassioned correspondence 
pro and con, but nothing really changed as a result of it all. (Dr. 
Levine, incidentally, was instrumental in forming the highly acclaimed 
National Theatre of the Deaf, which uses gesture and mime and which was 
vigorously opposed by the Alexander Graham Bell Association.) 

Deaf adults, it might be noted, overwhelmingly support Kohl’s 
position."^ Or more accurately, four of his positions: (l) the failure 

of an exclusively oral approach, (2) the need for early manual communi- 
cation, (3) the connection between inadequate development of language 
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and inferior performance on cognitive tasks, ^ and (*0 the need to 
ask "what part do the deaf play in the formulation of policies tnau 
concern them? Who, in fact, runs organizations of and for the deaf? 

This last ties in with the emergence of what might be called Deaf 
Power. Its adherents not only fight job discrimination and social 
ostracism; they reject the paternalistic point of view shown by many 
educators. 20 Although it was mainly the deaf who commended Kohl for 
raising this point, one finds support from unexpected quarters. Dr. 

Ciwa Griffiths, executive director of the HEAR Foundation, which espouses 
the cause of auditory research, has written Kohl: "You have ably pointed 

to some of the factors involved and some of the unanswered questions. 

Some of those questions have never been raised among the educators of 
the deaf. They are the ones who actually control and are the self 
appointed spokesmen for the deaf community. Their position has been 
historically insured. For many years, teachers of the deaf tfere trained 
by teachers of the deaf who were trained by teachers of the deaf, etc. 

It is truly difficult to * start all over* in a society where the prac- 
tices and attitudes are 200 years deep. 

One of the aims of this follow-up report is to indicate its range 

of dissemination - at the national level and, no less important (as 
Dr. Schein and Mr. Schreiber, of the NAD, make clear), at the grass 
roots level. Thus we note that the Center's 11-paragraph press re 
lease, announcing publication of the Kohl report, was carried by the 
T.-inool n Silent Club Mews of Lincoln, Nebraska. A review of the paper 
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appeared in the February 1967 Wisconsin Times , published by the Wiscon- 
sin Rehabilitation Center for the Deaf. The NAD sent copies of the 
study to the chairman of the U.S. House of Representatives Ad Hoc 
Committee on Education of the Handicapped and to the executive secretary 
of the National Advisory Committee on Education of the Deaf. The 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare supplied copies to the 
leaders of the National Conference on the Education of the Deaf. A 
substantial portion of the Kohl report was carried in The Deaf American 
of January 1967, as well as in The Deaf Churchman (summer 19 ^ 7 ) • The 
Center Forum, published by the Center for Urban Education, contained an 
account of Kohl’s appearance at Gallaudet College, which was reprinted 
in the June 1967 issue of The Deaf American . 

Major newspapers ignored the report, despite the protracted efforts 
of the Center’s public information officer. Four months after publica- 
tion, United Press International sent out the Center’s original press 
release, and two months after that it appeared in the Ch icago Tribune 
and several other papers. This belated interest came about because a 
UPI reporter was present at Gallaudet College when Kohl spoke there. 

As for television coverage, CBS devoted seven minutes of its 
evening news program of November 18 , 1966, seen in the New York area, 
to a film which showed deaf children vocalizing in a Thanksgiving play 
at Manhattan’s PS 47 for the Deaf and, later, signing to one another 
in front of the school. There were brief interviews with Herbert Kohl, 
who explained why sign language should be utilized in school, and with 
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Miss Alice Rooney, Principal of PS 47, who explained why it should not. 

Tr> -f-YMr-i &• +.r> flRf'Prf.fl.in hnw much discussion of the Kohl study there 
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has been a m ong professionals, we find that the answer varies. It 
depends on which conferences one’s informant attended. For example, 
the report was circulated at a meeting at Colorado Springs set up by 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, but seems not to have 
come up at a conference held in Northampton. It was probably discussed 
at a meeting in Pittsburgh but not at one in Hartford. 

Kohl’s study prompted a number of people in the field to write 
articles discussing his views and theirs. The June 19&7 The Volta 
Review carried a discussion by Dr. Solis Kates, research psychologist 
at the Clarke School for the Deaf in Northampton, Mass., which employs 
the oral method exclusively. The principal of PS 15° j an oral school 
for the deaf in Manhattan, submitted a point by point critique (un- 
favorable) to the Center. A deaf doctoral candidate in communications 
at Ohio State University prepared a critique of Kohl (favorable) as 
part of his dissertation. Dr. B.M. Sohowe wrote a 21-page evaluation 
of the report for the NAD. The Wisconsin Times , in addition to the 
review mentioned earlier, published an editorial in which it predicted: 
’’There will be protests by those who are inflexible or method-minded. 

At the request of the New York City Board of Education’s Office of 
Special Education, a committee of teachers at PS 47 (where the CBS 
sequence was filmed) wrote a critique ’’giving the other side of the 
story ... so that in some future document, there may be some attention 



given to the lipreading-speech program sponsored by the Hew York City 
School for the Deaf.” 

Permission to translate and/or reproduce the study was granted by 

the Center whenever such requests were received. It is impossible to 

say just how many reprints were made, because, when the supply ran 
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low, the Center informed everyone requesting multiple copies that 
n we are hereby giving you permission to reprint it in any fora." 

It is known that reprints were made by the Department of Education 
at Michigan State University, the Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Washington, D.C., and the Massachusetts Department of Public Health. 

We shall discuss the first two later. As for the last, the head of 
the Child Growth and Development section writes that he is just now 
(December 1967) "forwarding about 100 copies of this article to parents 
of very young deaf children enrolled in our rehabilitation centers for 
preschool deaf children. I am also distributing at the same time the 
response which Dr. Kates /published in The Volta Review / has made to 
the Kohl article. I have taken no position myself as to the relative 
merits of either article, but I believe that his is the sort of material 
which is invaluable in stimulating discussion relative to the real goals 
of education for deaf children." 

What, in the opinion of people in the field, have been the effects 
of Kohl*s study and the Center* s "mammoth distribution" of it? Here 
is a representative sampling. KAD’s Frederick Schreiber says that it 
has changed the attitudes not of oralists but of people who support 



oralists : namely the parents. Mr. Schreiber, who stresses that 95 

per cent of deaf people cannot afford speech therapists, sees Kohl’s 
study as potentially helping the poor deaf. 

Dr. Jerome Schein describes the report as a "leavening" which 
encouraged those who desired a broader vie , He feels that for a short 
report, it has had a "substantial impact 11 Dr. Leonard Llstad, presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College, feels that the report "sheds people up," while 
the dean of Gallaudet, George Detmold, declares that there has been no 
change. Dean Detmold’s outlook is decidedly pessimistic; while he 
feels that oralism's mainstream (ai.d not merely its extreme fringe) 
is irrational, he sees little chance of wresting control from the oralists . 

Sven Bech, a Danish writer and teacher of the deaf intends to 
introduce the Kohl report to Denmark. He writes: "I really feel that 

Mr. Kohl has made a tangible contribution. It is important to know 
his study when discussing sign language with pure oralists." Mr. Bech, 
whose own article on the same subject was published recently in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, reports that the controversy in Scandinavia pro- 
ceeds along similar lines as in the United States and that he is optimis- 
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tic as to its outcome. 

William McClure, president of the Florida School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, says: "Mr. Kohl’s paper created quite a furor among educa- 

tors of the deaf who believe that nothing other than a completely oral 
approach should be tolerated. I doubt if his paper was read with much 
impartiality by this group, and as a result I am sure many of them 
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redoubled their efforts to suppress the use of fingerspelling and 
sign language throughout the country. Those of us who have been dis- 
eo+iefifld tri+.Vi +>»£> anbifivement of our deaf students in relation 

to their intelligence, read the paper with a great deal of pleasure 

and were reinforced in our convictions that the pure oral approach 

does not benefit the great majority of deaf children, or perhaps I 

should say is not sufficient for their communication needs, particularly 

if their scholastic achievement and mastery of language is the objective. 

Some educators of the deaf undoubtedly found a few flaws in some of Mr. 

Kohl’s observations concerning language acquisition and attempted to 

discredit his entire study on the basis of a few minor points. I 

would consider this a * smoke screen technique* and I am sure the many 
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strong points which he made did not fall on deaf ears. 

Donald McGee, a special education specialist in the Maryland public 
schools, says: "From my point of view, the report was an important and 

worthwhile effort because it stimulated discussion among many groups of 
people. Because it has been so widely read, X find it a convenient en- 
try point for the start of dialogues with people of varying backgrounds 

and interests in deaf education." 

Dr. C. Milton Blue, professor of special education at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, states: "I made use of the study in one course during 

the summer of 1967. I used it because of stimulation effect on thinking 
about the need to investigate more deeply traditional methods of educat- 
ing the deaf. I can state that it does stimulate students .... I feel 
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that there is a trend under way today to question the traditional 



approach « 
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for example, in their utilization of the Rochester Method (manual alpha- 
bet) and their greater emphasis upon audio-visual instruction." 

Floyd J. McDowell, superintendent of the Montana School for the 
Deaf and Blind, writes: "We wanted to use this publication for wide 

circulation in our state because we felt that too many individuals and 
organizations were not fully aware of the educational implications of 
deafness. We especially wanted parents of deaf children to have as 
much background information as possible on all matters dealing with 
the education of their children. Until we started such a program, 
these people had been exposed to pretty much of a restricted diet and 
they were not in a position to understand or discuss various problems 
and approaches in education. The vast majority of comments and responses 
/to the Kohl study/ have been most positive." 

We have been dealing in large part with what people said and wrote 
about the Kohl report. Let us now look at what has been done as a result 
of it. 

Mrs. Vivian Stevenson, an education specialist at Michigan State 
University, assigned the report for reading i: a graduate class which 
was preparing a position paper on education >f the deaf. Most of the 



'i^hers had received all their prior training from pure oralis ts. 



Nevertheless , more than one -third of the class came out in favor of 
early manual instruction (Mrs . Stevenson attributes this to the Kohl 



report) , 2k per cent were undecided, and the remainder more or less 



rejected Kohl's conclusions. 

Dr. H. E. Spuehler of the Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. (which deals not with the congenitally deaf, but with 
deafened and hard of hearing adults), distributed reprints to his staff 



Although he has not yet polled them formally, he reports that, as a 
result of the study, "we have made a closer evaluation of our program 
and have come out with a better one." He found that the bibliography 



brought to light at least one helpful article "which we were not aware 

of.” Interestingly, Dr. Spuehler mentions that the report was useful 

not only with regard to the deaf but also in the area of aphasia therapy 

that is, in the treatment of language-imparied individuals. "As a 

result of Kohl, we've swung away from medical-neurological techniques 
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to more of a linguistic patterning approach.” 

Mrs. Gladys Holland, chairman of the Texas Society of Interpreters 



education committee, quoted from Kohl's study in a resolution she pre- 
pared for (and which was adopted by) the Society and also in her writ- 
ten report on the educational status of the deaf. She distributed 
copies of Kohl to the Texas State legislature, which was considering a 
bill to establish a state commission for the deaf similar to an already 
existing one for the blind. The bill was passed but vetoed by the 
governor > who said there were no funds for it in the current budget. 
Mrs. Holland says, ”1 am certain that Mr. Kohl's paper definitely 
influenced the thinking of many people. I know it has had a profound 
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influence on my own thinking and that of more than 100 interpreters in 
Texas . " 

Emmett Casey, executive secretary of the Western Institute of the 
Deaf, has drawn on the Kohl report in more than fifty talks he has 
given since its publication. He says the report stimulated him to 
conduct research on the ease (or difficulty) that people who hear and 
speak normally have in learning sign language, or at least the manual 
alphabet and approximately two hundred fifty of the basic signs. He 

found that it required no more than ten to 12 hours. 

George Attletweed, secretary of the California Association of the 
Deaf, writes: that Kohl’s study "was one of many variables that made 

it possible for me to introduce fingerspelling in the San Jose school 
program. " 

Sven Bech has used parts of the Kohl report in training young 
teachers of the deaf throughout Denmark. 

The Parents -Teachers -Counselors Association at the Indiana School 
for the Deaf made copies of the Kohl study available to parents before 
sponsoring sign language lessons in the fall of 1967. The Association 
had feared that such lessons might alienate many parents , "This feeling 
writes Association president Mary Jane Rhodes, "was the general consen- 
sus last spring, but by fall parents around the state were clamoring 
for sign classes. As a result, many areas have organized their own 
classes, independent of the Association’s support. The Kohl report has 
definitely had -<n effect." 
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Very likely the Kohl report f s most important function will prove 

to be the climate it has helped create for studies to appear after his. 

; 

One of the most long-awaited of these is an : eight -year project completed 
in March 1967 , Language Development of Deaf Children by Dr. Bernard 

----- -Tl J 

Tervoort, professor of linguistics at the $jniversity of Amsterdam. 

Tei j studied 48 "average good deaf pupils," ranging in age from 
seven to 17. makes the point that "speech is not identical with 
language; the latter is more important.," and that "better performance 
in speech is no safeguard against poor performance in language .... 

They are quite different achievements . " [: Tervoort also declares that 
"frustration can be a consequence of forcing the deaf child to use 

t 

speech and lipreading exclusively" and that the richness of a subjects 
vocabulary and the efficiency with which he uses It is considerably 

, 4 

higher for signing only than for speech * only. 

An impor-nani: innovation which may oe received more open- mmdedly 
’than might have neen the case without the Kohl report, is Cued Speech, 
developed by Dr. R. Orin Cornett, vice president for long-range plan- 
ning at Gallaudet College. Cued Speech consists of a set of manual 
"cues" which aid in distinguishing precisely between vowels and con- 
sonants that look alike on the lips . 

Finally, there are projects under way to develop a sign language 

28 

with good grammar and syntax, as opposed to the debased quasi-lan- 
guage now prevalent. Here too the Kohl report may help pave the way 
for a more tolerant and rational reception. 
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The declared aim of the Center’s series of Policy Studies is "to 
stimulate a reconsideration of important educational practices." 
Measured by this yardstick, the Kohl report appears to have made a 
very real contribution. 



o 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 

1. Some random comments from foreign sources: The secretary of the 

British Association of the Hard of Hearing wrote that Kohl*s 
collection of statistics was one of the most notable items in 
his original work. M A Japanese medical doctor and lecturer at 
Tokyo University wrote: "I want to introduce your study in Japan." 

The regional secretary for the Latin American section of the World 

Federation of the Deaf communicated his intention to translate 
the study into Spanish. 

2. Letter from John Gant, psychometrist, The Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

3. Letter from Gladys Holland, chairman of the Texas Society of Inter- 
preters education c omm ittee. 

b. Letter from Albert Berke, vice president of the Empire State 
Association of the Deaf, New York City. 

5. Letter from Ann Mulholland, Department of Special Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

6 . Report written by a committee of teachers at PS 47, New York City. 

7. For example: Marts inovskaia, E.N.K. , Correlation of Oral and Finger - 
s pelling S p e ech Fo rms of Pupils in the School For the Deaf . Third 

Session of the Institute of Defectology (Moscow: Academy of Pedago- 
gical Science, i 960 ). 
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8. Birch, Jack W. and Ross Stuckless, The Relationship be tween Early 
Manual Communication and Later Achievement of the Deaf (Pittsburgh: 
School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 1964). 

9. The editor of the Annals, Dr. Powrie Doctor, who has lectured at 
schools for the deaf throughout the world, points out that the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., and Japan are the only countries 
where sign language is employed in the schools on any kind of 
systematic basis. 

10. Preamble to the Bylaws of the National Association of the Deaf. 

11. "Speechreading" is the newer and currently favored term; it implies 
that the whole face is "read,” not merely the lips. 

12. The editorial office of the American Annals of the Deaf is located 
on the Gallaudet campus. Editor Powrie Doctor is also chairman 
of the Department of History and political Science at Gallaudet. 

13. The Buff and Blue , April-May 1967* 

14. Re "specific research," Dr. Jerome Greenberg,. Gallaudet* s director 
of admissions, is of the opinion that there are no real hard-core 
statistical studies (although there are plenty of soft-core ones) 
because of the difficulty in measuring the crucial variables, notably 
the quality of the teachers and of the learners . Drs . Greenberg 

and Doctor are among- those who hold that "it all comes down to the 
teaching." 
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15. When we speak of Kohl’s "supporters" and "champions," it should 

be understood that even his staunchest adherents can point to 
shortcomings in his paper: minor factual errors, incompleteness 

of bibliography, and the like. But they regard these as insigni- 
ficant, compared to the major thrust of the report. 

16. There are, in fact, other controversial areas: e.g. special schools 

for the deaf versus regular schools (at the high school and college 
levels), day schools for the deaf versus residential schools for 
the deaf, and the whole question of electronic amplifiers. 

17. Kenny, Virginia, "A Better Way to Teach Deaf Children,” Harper ^s 

(March 1962). 

18. Perhaps it should be put the other way round, since it is Kohl who 

reflected and articulated their position. 

19. Here Kohl draws on Dr. Joseph Rosenstein, now of the U.S. Office of 
Education, and in particular his "Cognitive Abilities of Deaf 
Children," Journal of Speech and Hearing Research, 3, 108-119 

(I960). 

20. The HAD, for instance, is lobbying for the placement of deaf adults 
on committees and in positions of influence. While the HAD i ejects 
much of the deaf education establishment, its executive secretary 

makes it clear that "we need outsiders." 

21. Some oral schools permit fingerspelling in class but draw the line 
at signing. BS 47 is exclusively oral, allowing no form of manual 




communication. 
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22. Commenting on this article, Emmett N. Casey, executive director of 

the Western Institute of the Deaf, writes: "Some points of Kates 

negative criticism are well taken; others are the usual rationali- 
zations to explain the low status of the deaf population.” 

23. The first copy was mailed free of charge; subsequent copies cost 15 
cents each. One can easily see how the supply soon became depleted, 
when — to choose a not uncommon example — the California Associa- 
tion of the Deaf requested and received 100 copies. 

24. Mr. Bech also calls attention to what he and a great many others 
regard as exaggerated claims made for hearing aids . 

25. Dr. McClure was formerly the superintendent of the Indiana School 

for the Deaf in Indianapolis. 

26. Along these same lines, the acting director of the Hearing and 

« Speech Center at Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, writes that he 

intends to use Kohl’s "most scholarly and excellent” report in 
several recently initiated studies “dealing with the mental health 
problems in deafness . " 

27. Miles, Arthur Curtis, “Cued Speech,” American Education (November 
1967) . 

28. To mention only two: The NAD has a grant from the Rehabilitation 

Services Administration to develop a sign language for elementary 
schools for the deaf. And David A. Anthony, a British linguist, 

* is developing ’’Signing Essential English,” which is neither finger- 

spelling nor an independent sign language, but a manually communicated 

M 
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English language medium. 
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APPENDIX 

LANGUAGE AND EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
Herbert R. Kohl* 



PREFACE 

This paper describes the education and achievement of the pro- 
foundly deaf individuals in contemporary American society. At the same 
time, it presents a critique of the literature that has grown around 
the problems of the education and cognitive abilities of the deaf. 

This paper, however, does not delve into the historical, psychological, 
and sociological causes of what emerges as a depressing situation, al- 
though some such speculations are advanced in the concluding remarks. 

The main focus, then, is the education of the deaf and its relative 
failure. In light of the increasing educational requirements and 
technological nature of employment in the United States (as well as 
the urbanization of the country), the improvement of this education is 
an urgent problem. It is to that end that this paner is primarily 
addressed. 

The work presented here can be seen as a study in, special education, 
though this is hardly as limited as it may sound. Special education in 
the broadest sense can be defined as the education of those individuals 
that our society chooses to treat as special, it may be that in these 
cases we reveal more about our own fears of not being "normal," or of 
being "normal" and wrong, than we do about the group that is stigmatized. 
For example, recently we have begun to realize that the Negro has been 
the victim of our own fear of being different and, in part for this 
reason, have concerned ourselves with the problems of racial segregation 



*HERBERT R. KOHL is the author of an examination of 20th century 
philosophy. The Age of Complexity (Mentor Books), and is at work on a 
study of classroom dynamics, 36 Children (to be published in 1967 by 
New American Library). Mr. Kohl received his bachelor* s degree in 
philosophy from Harvard and a master* s degree in special education from 
Teachers College, and has been a Henry Fellow at Oxford in philosophy. 
Formerly on the staff of the Center for Urban Education, he currently 
is attached to the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation developing innovative programs for Benjamin Franklin High School 
in Harlem. 
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and integration. This particular concern is but a variant of the general 
problem of the integration and segregation of all of those we consider 

special. In my discussion, ± propose ou oicoo vw 

sal prejudice of man against those unfortunate enough to be deaf as a 
paradigm for the study of the lengths to which we sometimes go to force 
our views of the acceptable on those who have no choice but to be different. 



1. A Descriptive Model of Deaf Individuals 



Deafness has always been a great social stigma (17). Historically 
the deaf and dumb were ‘’possessed," "struck by the devil, or even 
messengers of Satan himself (6, p* tfi: )* They appear in literature an ^ 
art as fools, wretches, demons — the great pariah group within society. 
One need only think of Goya’s terrifying "Tales from the House of the 
Deaf." It is not surprising then that very little has been known abou 
the deaf until quite recently, or that it has been discovered that they 
form a subcultural group within our society that lives, marries, and 
remains together as an enclave in a hearing, over-verbal world ^21; . 

The best available estimates indicate that there are about 150,000 
totally deaf individuals in the United States (6, p. 235) ^ ^ ^ . 
than one-half are deaf in the sense to be used in this paper, that is, 
who has a hearing loss of at least 80 decibels in each ear and whose 
deafness interferes with the normal acquisition of language {£>, o, y, 
16, 21, 40). 



^Figures from this source, Family and Health P roblems in a Deaf Populatio n, 
are based only on the population of deaf individuals studied by e ew 
York State Psychiatric Institute. Few other figures exist. These, how- 
ever, were presented to the research staff at the Lexington School for 
the Deaf in Hew York and deemed reasonable as nationwide statistics. 
Nonetheless, one must be careful until more studies are made. Where 
possible, the present discussion quotes additional sources. 



The literate totally deaf population over twelve years of age in 
New York State was estimated by the Psychiatric Institute at 3.0,355 
p. 10), of which 2,857 names were selected for its study (6, p. 24;. 

The figures include both individuals born deaf and deafened adventi- 
tiously. Where possible, care has been taken, in this d assion, 0 
quote statistics that are relevant only to the congenita t’ deaf and the 
adventitiously deaf who were deafened before two years o„ age. Occasion 
ally it has not been possible to separate out this group from the total 
deaf population. Since the separation would only skew the results more 
towards poor performance and maladjustment, according to all indications 
from the literature (7, 12, 15 , 22, etc.), this discrepancy is not 
significant for the points presented in this paper. 



The deaf are still figures of fear and derision. H.D. Klinghammer, 
o rte»%wngr» q! nnri fif f.pfit.pd ^0 T^ftT’fts'otxon of hearing individuals towar 

the deaf and blind through recordings of the latter's voices and speech 
( 17)5 and found the blind were considered "lyric/ 1 "nice, sweet, 

” charming, " while the deaf were characterized as '‘mentally disordered 
or "retarded." One woman responded, "I don't believe these are human 
beings, they prate like a parrot" (17 S P* 63.5). 

The deaf seem to be perfectly aware of the attitudes of the hearing 
towards them. The deaf individuals studied by the New York State Psy- 
chiatric Institute generally felt that the hearing world disliked, pitied, 
and misunderstood the deaf (see Table l). 



TABLE 1 

OPINIONS REGARDING ATTITUDE OF HEARING PEOPLE 
TOWARD THE DEAF 8, 



Responses regarding attitude of hearing 
people toward the deaf 



Tftnnber Per Cent 



1. Total 

2. Hearing people like the deaf 

3 . Some hearing people like the deaf 

4. Some hearing people like the deaf, and 
some hearing people pity the deaf 

5 . Hearing people pity the deaf 

6 . Hearing people dislike the deaf 

7 . Some hearing people dislike the deaf, 
and some pity them 

8 . Hearing people are not interested in 
the deaf 

9 . Hearing people do not understand 
the deaf 

10. Don't know or no opinion 

11 . Other 



430 


100.0 


62 


14.4 


28 


6.5 


10 


2.3 


l4 


3.3 


102 


23.7 


8 


1.9 


6 


1.4 


4l 


9.6 


124 


28.8 


35 


8.1 



kprom 6 , P* 129. 



The deaf child, who 90 per cent of the time has two hearing parents, 
experiences this rejection from the time his deainess is discovered. 

It is not surprising that individuals experienced in working with the 
deaf note that deaf children of deaf parents seem much happier and better 
adjusted than children who have hearing parents. The same seems true for 



deaf neurotics (6, p. 184). 

. , _ .. . . ui «.TV>n/>h nnnrmli cate tlie 

Most dear ctaULCiren tnus nave autitu. yiuuxcut- — C a -p 

single greatest problem they face — language disability. T e 

child does not learn to talk naturally and therefore is cut off fr 

his mother and other adults from the start of his life. The worl 

doesn’t seem as active or as giving to him. "Without communicable 

speech... /the deaf child’s/ wishes are apt to be delayed excessive y 

in fulfillment and because he has to rely mainly on si f ht .f : !: 0ne ’ ® L 
cept for smell and touch, he loses the reassuring and familiar sound 
of mother that ordinarily compensate her failure to be immediately 
within sight when needed. These deprivations ordinarily far exce 
those of the hearing child and make for less confidence and trus 
the mother as provider of wholeness" (7, p. 3^9)- This frequently 
produces a clinging dependent attitude which is accompanied by out- 
bursts of anger, rage, and frustration that accompany the ea c 
throughout school (l, 2, 6, 21). 

Further, when deaf children enter schools for the deaf, which is 
ordinarily the case, they are taught oral language by 5 

and are further frustated by their failure in language (15? > P* '* 

At the same time, they encounter other deaf youngsters and usual y 
sign language surreptitiously from them (44, 47? 49). In *■ s ° * 
by hearing teachers, who as a rule prohibit signing (13? 1*? 
the deaf children probably develop strong emotional ties and loyalties 
to each other, which prepare them to enter an exclusive and exdu e 
community of the deaf as adults . 

Many claims have been made for the success of education for the 
deaf, mostly by teachers of the deaf (13? 40). Closer scrutiny, ow- 
ever, reveals a very dismal picture. According to U. S. Government 
statistics (see Table 2), of the 1,104 students of sixteen years or 
more who for one reason or another left deaf schools in 1961-2? the 
501 graduates had a grade level range of 3*1 (grade three, one m ) 
to 12.8 in school achievement with a mean of 4.7? indicating th t 
general the deaf population is between four and seven years retarded. 
In the population of deaf individuals studied at the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute (6, p. 117)? .8 per cent had no schooling,5. 
per cent left school before ten, 11.7 per cent more left before fif- 
teen, another 26.8 per cent left before sixteen, and 50.6 per cent 
graduated from an elementary school for the deaf or a hearing el 
tary school. 2 Only 1.3 per cent went to a hearing high school while 



2 There are indications in the literature (15, 47? 4b) that figures on 
graduation are lower for the deaf as defined in this paper than for the 
totally deaf population. However, no reliable nationwide statistics 

have been found. 
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an additional 1.5 per cent had some college education and another 2.2 
per cent graduated from college. It is interesting to note^that most 
of those deaf individuals who graduated from college entereu se«00o. 
before the age of four (6, p. 117) • 



TABLE 2 



ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES FOR 1,104 SCHOOL LEAVERS AGE l6 AND UP 
FROM 55 RESIDENTIAL AND 9 RAY SCHOOIS OR CLASSES IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1961-62 







Age 






Grade equivalent of 
achievement test scores 




Number 


Range 


Median Mean 


Range 


Median Mean 


Graduates 

Nongrauuates 


501 

603 


16 to 23.0 
16 to 23.7 


19.1 

19.0 


18.8 

18.6 


3.1 to 12.8 
9 to 10.5 


8.1 7.9 
4.7 4.7 



a From 33» P* 213. 



As adults most deaf individuals use sign language exclusively, or 
a combination of signs and words (see Table 3). This is true regardless 
of whether the individual went to college or not, and is also indepen- 
dent of intelligence. Naturally this limits considerably the society 
in which the deaf can live. 



TABUS 3 



SCHOLASTIC AC HIE VEMENT BY MEANS OP COMMUNICATION 8, 





Did not 
graduate 


Graduated from 
school for deaf 
or its equivalent 


Higher 

Education 


Means of communication 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Total 


106 


95 


127 


134 


19 


12 


Mainly speech 


23 


17 


32 


52 


11 


8 

i 


Mainly signs 


58 


50 


79 


42 


4 


4 


Equal use of speech and signs 


14 


24 


12 


36 


4 


0 


Other 


11 


4 


4 


4 


0 


0 



a From 6, p. 119. See also 48, p. 26. 



The picture is equally restrictive vocationally. There are deaf 
individuals who achieve a great deal (6, p. 131) and overcome limita- 
tions imposed on them by their handicap, bat these are the exception — 
out of 95,000 scientists listed in American Men of Science , for example, 
three are deaf (6, p. 133). The public view of the deaf is usually 
presented more pleasantly since the leaders of the deaf community are 
mostly adventitiously deaf and have full command of language (personal 
communication from teachers of the deaf). However, the fact seems to 
be that the deaf are mostly in the lower socioeconomic job categories. 

In the New York State Psychiatric Institute population, 87*5 per cent 
of the deaf males were employed in manual labor (30.4 P er cent unskilled), 
less than 3 per cent were employers or businessmen. Including all the 
male college graduates, 6 per cent were clerical workers. There were 
no professionals in the group (see Tables 4, 5 , 8). All available evi- 
dence indicates that these statistics are not limited to New York State (15). 
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TABLE 4 
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a 



Occupational 

class 


Total 




Male 


Female 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


All classes 


382 


100.0 


239 


100.0 


143 


100.0 


Office worker 


23 


6.0 


4 


1.7 


19 


13.3 


Skilled 


218 


57.1 


145 


60.6 


73 


51.0 


Unskilled 


116 


30.4 


69 


28.9 


47 


32.9 

0 0 


Custodial 


15 


3.9 


11 


4.6 


4 


2.0 


Own business 


10 


2.6 


10 


4.2 


0 


0 


^Prom 6, p. 


122. 
















TABLE 5 










WEEKLY 


INCOME OF WAGE -EARNERS BY SEX a 






Weekly income 


Total 




Male 


Female 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 



Total 

$ 1- 19 
$ 20- 39 
$ 40- 59 
$ 60- 74 
$ 75- 99 
$100-149 
$150 or over 



264 


100.0 


178 


67.4 


86 


32.6 


8 


3.0 


4 


1.5 


4 


1.5 


22 


8.3 


7 


2.7 


15 


5.7 


67 


25.4 


19 


7.2 


48 


18.2 


71 


26.9 


55 


20.8 


16 


6.1 


53 


20.1 


50 


18.9 


3 


1.1 


39 


14.8 


39 


14.8 


0 


0.0 


4 


1.5 


4 


1.5 


0 


0.0 



a. 



From 6, p. 122. 
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TABLE 6 




Income 



Male 



Female 



Under $ 20 
Under $ kO 
Under $ 60 
Under $ 75 
Under $100 
Under $150 



2 . 2 $ 
6.2 
16. 9 

47.8 

75.8 

97.8 



4 . 7 # 

22.1 

77.9 

96.5 

100.0 

100.0 



Total 



100 . 0 $ 



100 . 0 $ 



a From 6, p. 122. 



All is not so grim however. Most deaf individuals marry (60.3 
per cent males, 68.9 per cent females in New York State survey). These 
figures are higher than those reported forty years ago, and the deaf 
community is growing. Fertility rates of deaf women are normal and the 
majority of their marriages are to other deaf people. Only 5*1 P er cent 
of women bom deaf married hearing men. Of the children born to deaf 
individuals, 10 per cent are born deaf. These marriages are reasonably 
stable, divorce rates being higher than for hearing individuals but 
much less than for disturbed individuals, hearing and deaf (6, Ch. 2). 
However there are usually few premarital heterosexual relationships 
amongst the deaf (6, Ch. 5)? &nd it is possible that the stability of 
these marriages may have more to do with the coherence and strength of 
the deaf community than with the individuals involved in the marriages. 

There is considerable disagreement about the emotional characteris- 
tics of the deaf. Myklebust (21, pp. 204-212) claims that there is a 
qualitative difference in the behavior and personality of deaf indivi- 
duals. He attributes this to the qualitative difference in experience 
the deaf have, and shows on a descriptive basis that the deaf are 
socially imm ature as compared to the hearing and even to individuals 
who are hard of hearing. He goes on to claim that, according to the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale, the deaf seem to decrease in maturity 
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as they grow older. He also notes that in the area of "caring for 
others 5 " which involves socialization and occupation, the deaf may be 
as much as 20 per cent retarded (though they seem normal with respect 
to self-help and self-direction). There are few who doubt the facts 
of Myklebust’s findings, but as will be seen below, almost all educa- 
tors and researchers of the deaf feel that the difference between deaf 
and hearing individuals is developmental and not qualitative. The argu- 
ments are mostly ad hominem , and since the facts are agreed upon this 
question may be unsolvable. 

Altshuler (l, p. 338) asserts that deaf individuals, both disturbed 
and normal, seem to manifest certain characteristics which he lists as 

1) egocentricity and lack of understanding or regard for feelings of 
others, 2) relatively little thoughtful introspection, 3) considerable 
impulsive behavior, and 4) an adaptive approach characterized by coercive 
dependence . 

Edna Levine, using the Rorschach and WAIS tests (6, p. 17*0? con- 
curs when she finds the New York State Psychiatric Institute’s deaf 
population generally to be l) underdeveloped with respect to conceptual 
forms of mental activity (though evincing normal potential), thereby 

2) indicating marked emotional immaturity, and that 3) they have lags 
in comprehension of interpersonal relations. She also finds that the 
deaf she studied had 4) highly egocentric life perspectives, 5) a 
markedly constricted life area, and finally, 6) rigid standards of 
etiquette and behavior. 

These three sets of results — Myklebust, Altshuler, and Levine — 
are remarkably consistent. However the problem of explanation remains: 
one still doesn’t know the etiology of the problems the deaf have. A 
phenomenological-descriptive model is just a beginning. The actual 
language of the deaf must be examined in more detail -- just how much 
deprivation exists? At what point do the deaf fail conceptually, and 
how does this relate (if at all) to their emotional and social problems? 
Is sign language, which remains the most common means of communication 
amongst the American deaf, despite the efforts of all education for the 
deaf in the United States (47, p. 26), a language, and does it have 
limitations? What part do experiential and language deprivation play 
in creating the condition of the deaf in the United States? And how 
many of the problems of the deaf, leading to the growth of a separate 
deaf subculture in America (21 ), are due to hearing society’s failure 
to accept or educate the deaf? 

This paper cannot answer all these questions, but it will attempt 
to approach the subject logically and consider the state of research in 
this field at the present moment. 
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It will start with the education the deaf are subjected to, pro- 
ceed to an analysis of the language they use despite this education, 
and then turn to a consideration of thought and concept formation among 
the deaf. Finally it will attempt to raise specific questions and 
suggest experiments that can lead to a more objective and at the same 
time more compassionate study of the deaf individual. 



II. Education of the Deaf 

There are essentially four methods of education for deaf children 
in the United States. None involve the use of natural sign language 
which, in fact, most deaf individuals use as adults (6, 49). All four 
methods depend (essentially) upon lipreading. This is the only direct 
way a profoundly deaf child can have access to the linguistic world 
of the hearing. Yet by itself lipreading is hardly adequate for 
learning English from or perceiving it upon the lips of others. Such 
dissimilar pairs of words as ’’cart" and "yam” and "green" and "red" 
are practically identical in visual appearance (40, p. 3). Nor can 
a word which is formed from sounds at the back of the mouth — “hit" is 
an example — be lipread. Neither children nor adults can learn the 
pattemings of sounds that are necessary for an understanding of even 
the most basic phonemic contrasts in English from lipreading alone 
(40, p. 124). Hester suggests that "Language facility may be one of 
the most important keys to success in lipreading" (15 9 p. 215). Further 
there is no correlation between intelligence and lipreading ability 
or, more important, between achievement and lipreading ability (15 > 
p. 215). It seems clear, then, that lipreading is only valuable as a 
subsidiary method for understanding spoken utterances of a language 
that is already known. 

Schools for the deaf recognize the inadequacy of lipreading as the 
sole method for learning English and supplement it in different ways 
which lead to the hotly debated differences in educational techniques 
imposed upon the deaf by their for the most part hearing teachers. 

The first and perhaps most orthodox American method is the pure 
oral method (38). It developed, in America, at the Clarke School for 
the Deaf and other pioneering schools during the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. The method reduces the language of hearing infants to certain 
developmental stages and then tries to teach deaf children at much 
later ages to work through these developmental stages. All sign lan- 
guage is discouraged, the motto is "talk, talk, talk to deaf children" 
(38). 

The method starts with lipreading and goes from l) sound elements 
and 2) combinations to 3) phonetic spelling of words and finally 4) ortho 
graphic forms of speech. Then it approaches reading and writing. The 
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greatest appeal of this method is to the hearing parents of deaf children 
since its aim is to teach deaf children to talk. Unfortunately it has 
not succeeded in teaching deaf adults to use oral language as their 
primary means of communication, though it is difficult to document this 
point with any precision. It can be easily surmised from the number 
of variations that the pure oral method gave rise to, and from the oral 
failure" frequently referred to in the literature. 

Thus, for example, the British educator of the deaf, Eric Greenway, 
says, "The wrongly termed ’oral failure 1 has always been a matter for 
the conscience of the teachers of the deaf, and during the first forty 
years of this century — the heyday of T pure oralism* its specter 
haunted the scene." He concludes that 

for alm ost a century we have witnessed the great oral experiment.... 
In theory it is ideal and there are essential virtues in its 
principles . In many respects it has been a courageous attempt to 
bring the deaf into the world of the hearing by a simulation of 
the normal means of communication. But an honest appraisal of 
the results shows plainly that it has not met with the overa 
success that teachers hope for or that the deaf themselves desire 
and demand It cannot be denied that there have been some out- 

standing successes with an exclusive oral system, but for the 
majority it fails because it is unable to provide the fullest 
and most congenial means of communication (12* pp. 434*436) • 

The oral method uses essentially the same approach as the pure oral 
method, except that it starts not only with lipreading but also the ^ 
reading and writing of orthographic forms of English (19? 3o)» * as 
a tendency to label everything in the deaf child* s environment an a 
ways attempts to call his attention to the written rather than the 
spoken form of English. Unfortunately this method has proved no more 
successful than its parent approach in teaching the deaf to use ora 
language (12). 

A further modification arose early in the century which can perhaps 
be attributed to the influence of John Dewey on education in general, 

For thirty- three years -- from 1923-1958 — Mildred Groht was prineipa 
of the Lexington School for the Deaf in New York and under the pragpiatic 
influence experimented with the use of "natural language for deaf 
children ( 13 , l4). The essential idea of the natural language method 
is that the deaf child should learn to speak through activity. He is 
allowed the freedom to explore as normal children do and thus, in theory 
is intrinsically motivated to learn language because, like all children, 
he wants to know (l4). The school is run on an activity program, and 
the teachers continually talk to the children and encourage them to ask 
questions. This activity program is supplemented by special instruction 
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in lipreading and articulation. Sign language however is prohibited. 
Despite the great enthusiasm of the faculty , as witnessed by this 
author, this method too has produced deep discontent over what has not 
been achieved. 

The final method, developed at the Rochester School for the Deaf 
in Rochester, New York (15, 38), and currently used experimentally in 
New Mexico ( 15 ) , incorporates the manual alphabet into instruction and 
also uses the oral method. James Galloway, superintendent of the 
Rochester School, says that 

the effectiveness of the Rochester Method depends upon l) the 
consistent use of English, either spelled on the fingers, spoken, 
or written; 2) a strong supporting program of speech and speech 
reading; and 3) the complete elimination of the language of signs. 

On the manual side, the Rochester method is orthographic in 
nature; that is, the hand positions in fingerspelling are identi- 
fied with the 26 letters of the English alphabet (lla, p. 440). 

The most radical use of this method has been reported in Russia 
where the mothers of deaf children have been taught the manual alpha- 
bet and both speak and sign to their children (15). In the United 
States the method has begun to be adopted by some private schools and 
is used in many public schools as well. Some American schools have 
reported optimistic results ( 15 ), but critics examining these schools, 
as well as the ones in Russia, seem much more dubious (personal com- 
munication from Ann Mulholland who visited the Russian schools).* 



*Miss Mulholland has informed the Center that this reference to her 
personal communication to Kohl has been made without her permission. 
Since the use of her name in this context may imply to scane that she 
is in agreement with Kohl’s basic argument, she would like it to be 
clearly stated that no such agreement, of any sort, exists. ^Editor’s 
note^/ 



The major conclusion that can be drawn from a thorough investiga- 
tion of the literature on the education of the deaf is bluntly that it 
has failed ; None of the methods currently used in American schools for 
the deaf has produced results which encourage any optimism. As one 
teacher of the deaf has said: M We see now... that there are deaf 

children whose chances of obtaining satisfactory education by oral and 
auditory means alone are so small that the method -- not the children — 
must be considered largely a failure” (12, p. 434). The demoralization 
of teachers of the deaf, mostly suppressed in public discussion, certain- 
ly cannot aid what is already a most depressing situation. 

Yet the deaf do communicate with each other, and do seem to form 
a coherent subculture in a hearing society, and their main problems seem 
to come not from their relations with each other so much as from their 
relations with the hearing. The deaf tend to intermarry, be fertile, 
work at the same jobs for a long time, be excellent job risks, and 
function within their own society (6). Deaf children of deaf parents 
are generally normal and stable (6). Yet the deaf do not master Eng- 
lish in general, and even many who can use English, do not. How then 
do they communicate? What is missing from the whole educational picture 
in America? 

The answer is perhaps obvious — sign language. The author was 
struck, in both his reading and his visits to schools for the deaf in 
the metropolitan area (Lexington School, P.S. 47) > that not one school 
officially taught sign language, the means of communication used by 
most deaf adults and, as it turned out, by deaf children with each 
other, no matter what the educational policies of the particular school . 
Any extended visit to a school for the deaf will dramatically illustrate 
that, whatever the educational policy, the children communicate with 
each other by signing. 

It seems miraculous that children who mostly have hearing parents, 
are taught by hearing teachers, and are prevented from using the means 
of communication most natural to them in school are as healthy as they 
are. It is certainly no wonder that peer relationships become very 



^Two schools in the United States have actually succeeded in re- 
maining "pure,” the Clarke School in Massachusetts and the Central 
Institute in St. Louis. These exceptions serve to prove the point when 
one discovers the lengths to which they have had to go to prevent sign 
language from entering their schools. 

^Anyone interested in further verifying this need only go to the 
Union Square snbway station in New York City at 3:00 on a school day 
and observe all of the students from P.S. 47? a bastion of oralism, en- 
grossed in signed conversation. I am indebted to Dr. Mortimer Kreuter 
for pointing this out. 
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important in the life of the deaf. 

Teachers of the deaf continually claim that their ■whole educational 
programs for exceptional children ar* geared to meet the special needs 
of the children (12, 13, l4 , 15, 19, 38, 39)- But it is not as if sign 
language has been thoroughly analyzed and then discarded as an adequate 
method of teaching. After an intensive search, only six manuals of 
sign language and three serious structural treatments of it were un- 
covered (43, 44, 45 , 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51)* No bibliography exists 
nor are there any listings for sign language in a bibliography of 
children* s language (l8). One cannot help but wonder. 



III. Sign language 

The education of the deaf has not always been so rigidly oral. In 
1750 L’Abbe de L*Epee, a French priest, undertook the education of two 
deaf mute sisters. Fingerspelling had been used intermittently to 
teach language to the deaf but the method had failed. However, sign 
language of some sort existed among the deaf, and perhaps influenced 
by Rousseau, L*Epee took it to be a "natural” language, which is akin 
to mimicry, L’Epee added a number of grammatical signs to allow French 
to be translated into sign language. He established a school in Paris 
in i860 and was succeeded there by his pupil, L*Abbe Sicard (45). 

♦ In 1815 Thomas Gallaudet, an American, was sent to Europe by some 

businessmen from Hartford, Connecticut, the fathers of deaf children, 
to study continental methods of education for the deaf. He went to 
London and was refused access to Watson’s Asylum in London (47), where 
secret and expensive educational methods were jealously concealed. 

However he met Sicard and was invited to Paris. There he learned L’Epee's 
system of sign language. Upon returning to America in 1817, he established 
the first school for the deaf in the United States, the American School 
for the Leaf in Hartford. The school used L’Epee *s methods and was 
replicated all throughout the United States. L ’Epee’s sign language 
fused with the varying natural gestures and signs used throughout the 
United States and is the basis for present-day sign language (47). 

In 1864 Congress established a national college for the deaf in Washing- 
ton, D.C., named for Gallaudet. 

The use of oral methods of education for the deaf is a late 19th 
century phenomenon. As a result of this foci® there have been few 
serious studies of the nature of sign language. Most of the literature 

, on sign language that exists consists of practical manuals for missionaries 

and priests who work with the deaf (43, 44, 45, 46, 50, 51 )• However, 
two recent studies have begun a systematic analysis of sign language, 
and indicate many interesting questions for research. William Stokoe 
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(47) in i960, studied the structure of sign language by filming conver- 
sations of deaf students at Gallaudet College, and Rev. Fr. Bernard T. 
Tervoort, in 1961, filmed conversations of couples of both American 
and Dutch deaf children (seven to twelve years) and developed a prelimi- 
nary psycholinguistic analysis of sign language ( 49 )* 

Both authors agree that sign language is an independent language 
that is neither a translation of oral language nor a poor imitation of 
it. Stokoe shows that the signs are made using a series of contrasted 
movements that are patterned and form a system. These movements di er 
systematically with respect to location (tab), configuration (dez), 
movement (§ig), and the part of the body (e.g., whole face, upper hea , 
etc.) they use as frame of reference. He has developed a system of 
recording sign language according to tab, dez, and sig, and hopes to 
write a dictionary of sign language which uses the signs and no u poor 
verbal equivalents of them as entries. Stokoe likens his analysis to 
a phonemic analysis of all possible human sounds. 

Tervoort approaches the problem on what could be called the morphemic 
level. He is interested in analyzing sign language on the morpheme/ 
gesture/word level i.e., of finding whole units of meaningful signs. 

He starts by discussing the general inclination humans have to imitate. 

At the earliest stage of deaf children* s language this imitative capa- 
city is crucial, for from it, he argues, sign language develops. Many 
signs vary from community to community and adult to adult, just as 
words in the argot of oral language vary. However, signs have even 
greater fluidity, especially in the language of children, for many of 
them are non-repeated imitations of concrete situations. They are 
imitative performances which are not integrated into the structure of 
sign language, though from them it gets its impetus. These natural 
gestures depend upon situational understanding and not a general under- 
standing of the meaning of formal signs. Deaf children frequently use 
natural gestures when attempting to describe a thing they do not have 
a word for. Within these contexts single gestures are not recognized 
as minimal free units, and Stokoe* s particularistic analysis of sign 
language would not be applicable. This level of language is more akin 
to mime than to oral language. 

The children* s signs, however, do not all remain bound to situations. 
Once used, Tervoort reports, a sign has a tendency to become repeated; 
once understood by more than one person the sigh is no longer a na tural 
gesture . The identification of the sign with the object it attempts to 
describe is no longer based on its imitative clarity but rather on a 
common conventional agreement between the signers. They refer to their 
memory for a sign's meaning, not to its descriptive adequacy.. Such 
signs tend to become abbreviated. Relevant features of the signs are 
abstracted and stand for the whole. The signs begin to follow linguis- 
tic rules inherent to the system of sign language rather than trying to 
imitate "what is being described. In sign language many gestures that 
may seem natural are in fact formal, and frequently many gestures ttv 
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once were natural are used in formal ways and their naturalness is 
forgotten or not known by the signers. Tervoort talks of the sign for 
"good," which is laying one’s hands crossed on the chest imitating an 
embrace. He asked some children what they thought of a particular 
man, they signed "good," and he asked if they meant they wanted to 
embrace the man. The children were shocked, denied it completely. 
However later in another context, they criticized him for using the 
crossed hand sign for good instead of another one since you canno 
sign "good candy" because natural and formal meanings of many signs 
prevents sign language free abstracting many concepts. He found that 
most formal signs have concrete meaning, and because of their closeness 
to the actual objects that motivated their use, it is difficult to use 
the signs in the variety of situations that words can be used. 

Words have the distinct advantage of not resembling the objects 
they describe and therefore can be generalized to many situations, and 
used concretely, abstractly, ironically, metaphorically, humorously, etc 
In analyzing his film, Tervoort discovered hardly any spontaneous meto- 
phoric or ironic uses of sign language, or expressions of humor. The ^ 
few examples of metaphoric-ironic use he fould are "baby for immature 
and "what-a-much-hair" for "bald." Thus it appears that sign language 
(excluding the use of finger spelling) is concrete and to this extent 
is severely restrictive, not out of necessity so much as through the 
difficulty of getting beyond the imitative. 

Fingerspelling cannot contribute much additional flexibility since 
it is dependent upon the level of language the child develops, which is 
less related to sign language (which is an independent language) than 
to the oral language that so few deaf children ever master. Frequently 
deaf individuals use fingerspelling to abbreviate names or other proper 
nouns, or to incorporate into manual language some concept that sign 
language doesn’t express. However this is purely a function of the 
signer's mastery of oral language and is usually not too significant. 



5 It is striking that in a Piaget-type study of deaf children’s 
concept of causality, Nass (24) found that the children used almost 
no animistic explanations and stuck almost exclusively to the concrete 
given. 
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As Tervoort says, sign language is "situation-bound, less objec- 
tive and less linguistically categorized than English" (49> P* ^73 /• 

It is difficult to express pronouns in sign language, and tney 
usually replaced by pointing. "He" and "she" have no equivalents and 
when they are used, they are f ingerspelled . It is also difficul 
refine concepts in sign language or use words very precisely, v °* 
example, "home" has no exact equivalent in sign language, and the sign 
used for home is a concatenation of the sign for eat and sleep.) As 
Louie Pant, a professor at Gallaudet College says, for the deaf the 
general concept is sufficient. They do not care if the person was 
fatigued or exhausted, just the fact that he was tired is adequate. 

This is due to their language handicap not to lack of intelligence 
or ambition" (44, p. ii). 

Functional words such as "no," "but," "or, etc., occur much less 
frequently in sign language than in oral language, and there is no . 
manual sign for a question mark. This may be because facial expressions 
and bodily position are frequently used in sign language as syntactic 
as well as modal indicators. Signs follow each other according to 
the general -orinciple of keeping verbs and their subjects as close as 
possible, and of keeping the order of the signs as parallel as P° ssi b le 
to the order of what is being described. Verbs have no tenses though 
there are special signs for tf now, ,f "past* 11 and ’future. A comp ex 
conditional such as "if I were to go, then you would be free would 
be almost impossible to express in sign language. In fact, complex 
syntactic structure is not possible in sign language as it exists now. 
However, it is important to stress, as does Tervoort, that there is 
nothing intrinsically impossible about incorporating more complex an J 
precise modes of communication into sign language. Perhaps the grea 
problem for its development is that so few people use it under such 
oppres ive c ir cums tance s . 

There is, however, a simple syntactic structure in sign language 
which is embodied not in the signs but in accompanying para- and pre- 
linguist ic behavior that accompanies signing. 



The eyes, eyebrows, and mouth, head dips, and other such signs 
serve the function of syntactic indicators as well as take the place 
of intonation and inflection in oral language. The head dip, for 
example, signifies first person singular (47, p. 64), certain movement 
of the eyebrow indicate that a question is being asked. Thomas Gallau- 
det is supposed to have signed a story to a class at the American School 
for the Deaf without using his hands, something perhaps the equivalent 
of the linguistic game of carrying on a conversation through varying 
stress, pitch, and juncture while making a continuous and unvarying 
sound (like humming). 



As Pant states: 



As deaf people communicate , their attention is focussed on the 
'Pn r \ a wa+ i aaV ‘hho ViahA . As the bGsinnins student 

uv xi \j a-vs/Afc 7 ” *“ w — 

usually does. The face is the focal point. Therefore it 
carries most of the burden of enriching the meaning of signs 
and finger spelling. The student must train his face to be 
so pliable that with wrinkles , eyebrows , eyes and mouth he 
can displav a multitude of meaning. It must become automatic 
for him to sign "bad” and at the same instant have a deep 
furrowed f rown in his face , or if the meaning dictates , a 
raised, questioning eyebrow (44, p. 4). 

Several conclusions can be drawn from these as yet incomplete 
studies of sign language. First: sign language is a distinct type 

of language with rules of its own, and not merely a translation of 
oral language. 

Second: sign language is limited in scope and expressive power 

compared to oral language. It is bound to the concrete, and with 
difficulty rises to absti action, metaphor, irony, and humor. The 
various relevant studies seem to imply that this concreteness genera- 
lizes to the learning of English, and it is an interesting question 
as to whether this limitation may be responsible for some of the deaf 
child’s behavior and maturational problems. 

Third: the results of these studies are not all negative, for as 

Stokoe says, the analysis of sign language shows that ’’ important as ^ 
speech and hearing are in human cul + ure, the symbol-using capacity in 
man is anterior, as this symbol system of those deprived of hearing 
demonstrates” (47, p. 67). 

And finally, one must admire individuals who find themselves 
struggling with a language which depends so much upon individual ingenuity. 
As one of the manuals of sign language says: 

The mastery of the sign language consists not so much in the 
number of signs one may know as in the cleverness with which those 
he does know are used. Many different ideas can be expressed with 
a few signs coupled with natural gestures. Many ideas having no 
sign of their own may readily be . communicated by signs to define 
them. Indeed, many words must be signed in this way, which 
somewhat resembles the German way of coining words . ’’Gentlemen" 
is literally (in signs) ’’polite man;’’ "neighbor” is "live-near-er;" 
and ’’coal" is "black hard" (45? p. 17). 
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IV. Experimental Research in Language and 

A • Pnnol nsinn 
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There has been an extensive body of research on the language and 
conceptual capacity and achievement of the deaf. Investigators ave . 
probed the concept formation in the deaf, their abstraction and classi- 
fying abilities, etc., and have measured the deaf against the hearing 
as well as against other deaf individuals of different ages . All o 
this research however has assumed that if the deaf individual has no 
verbal command of a concept, then he has no linguistic represen a ion 
of it. It has assumed, in a way that becomes dramatically clear a 
one examines the research, that the deaf individual's linguistic accom- 
plishments are identical with his verbal accomplishments. And when tne 
conceptual or abstracting ability of the deaf is found to ou r ^ R < + S --M-, r o 
verbal ability, debates have arisen over preverbal, covert, and intuitive 
communication. Rather than look at the deaf more closely, magica 
explanations have been invoked and metaphysical arguments proyoxea. a 
review of the research readily reveals this, and just as reauiiy 
the fact that many of the mysteries of the concept formation and abstract 
ability of the deaf are dissolved in the light of an analysis of sign 

language . 



Most ongoing research in the field of the deaf is concerned with 
swo questions: l) What is the language of the deaf like? and 2) what 
is the relationship of oral language to concept formation and thinking 
md to performance on tests of concept formation? 



The most extensive study of the first question was conducted by Fritz 

and G. M. Heider at the Clarke School for the Deaf andr^rted 
an entire number of Psychological Monographs (40). The Heiders analyzea 
1,118 written accounts of short motion pictures shown to deaf and hear- 
ing children. The deaf children were from eleven to seventeen years 
old, the hearing eight to fourteen years old, a tacit statement of the 
retardation of the deaf children’s language. The Heiders concluded 
that: l) the deaf use verbs in clauses (subordinate or coordma e) an 

more verbs in simple sentences than hearing children, 3) t e.y use ca u 
clauses and object clauses beginning with ’'that" more than the hearing 
4) they do this because they have less comprehension of the paragrapn 
as a unit; 5) they use fewer shades of meaning and fewer contexts where 
precision of meaning is important; 6) they use more fixed forms, avoi 
elliptical forms of language, and prefer simple fixed expressions 
7) thev explain "why" more often than the hearing; and finally, Q) they 
rarely speak of possibilities, preferring to describe concrete actuali- 
ties.’ These results are so strikingly similar to Tervoort s conclusion 
’vpth respect to the nature of sign language that it may be P 0 ®® 1 ® ° 

conclude that the limitations of sign language g e ner aliz e to the lim i t a- 
tions f *:at are found ■_jnjdeaj f child ren’s oral speech. Instead of sign 
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Mildred Templin (4l) more recently reported a study , *5 d 

hearing children's knowled of twenty-five "thing “ d c ^ on d ^ 8 dirt , 
referent words. The to. • re house, clock, > > a ^jj 

boat, food, street, and . *„*; the latter were friend, b ^;/ a ™’ 

command, new, add, dangei -ill, strong, deat , , wi ’ cons tructions , 

and master. She used three tests of word usage (sentence con 
similarities, and analogies). The tests were given twice, once aft 
a two year interval. She fould that in word ta^ledge ^ar l^ 
hearing children defined significantly more thing fourteen 

year old deaf children (at the .01 level) and more than ^ 
year oM deaf children (though not significantly more). T M 

'"non-thing" words defined by the deaf child ° f hildren inor eased 

eight or nine year old hearing children. Yet the de af ch ildren incre 

significantly in their own word knowledge ^from twlrsto fourtee, n-^ 

The deaf had a tendency also to perseveraoe in the y 7 „ „ fd 

responses ("a house is what to live," "a car is what to ride, a 

is what to apple,” etc.yi 

For the synonyms, the hearing children as a whole gave^f ewer 
more adequate reeplnsee. However deaf children a e , hearing 

ssssrin-SnSrs irasr ^ sst * 
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retarded rather than different. 

Templin found more dramatic results on the three tes ts of word usage. 
On the analogies test, six year old hearing subo ects couldn t^solv . 

sn x •xsrsi xx s. r sav 
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the deaf children over the two years, word us age. did not. 

An unpublished study of word associations in deaf and h e aring„chil- 
dren by Lillian Eestaino of the Lexington School also showed that ther 
is some indication that the children in schools for the deaf respond with 
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greater uniformity- than do hearing children studied" (3*+» P» 6) and that 
"deaf children have a restricted repertoire of responses from which they 
can choose" (p. 7). The conclusions of these two papers are consistent 
with the results of the analysis of sign language. 

The major research on conceptual thinking in the deaf and its re- 
lation to language has been done by Kates and Kates at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf in Northampton (Massachusetts), Pierre Oleron in 
Paris, Hans Furth at the Catholic University of itaierica, and Joseph 
Rosenstein at the Lexington School for the Deaf in New York. Before 
considering their results it might be cautioned that each researcher 
is connected with a particular institution involved in the education 
of the deaf. These institutions use different methods of teaching 
language, and consequently their pupils, the usual subjects of the 
experiments, have different exposures to language. Lillian Restaino, 
in the unpublished paper referred to above (3*0, studied two deaf 
populations as well as a hearing one and concluded that "certain mea- 
sures of word associations are sufficiently sensitive to reflect dif- 
ferences in language learning environments" (37 > p. 12). 

It should be further cautioned that Pierre Oleron* s results were 
obtained on studies of deaf populations where no check was made to 
assure that the subjects were congenitally or prelir tically deaf, 
and hence his results must be replicated with a care diagnosed 

population. 

The Kates and Kates study (l6) focused on two co._ .itive processes 
in the deaf, categorization and verbalization. It assumed that "words 
serve as the arbitrary verbal attributes of non-verbal categories" and 
hoped to prove that deafness "interferes with this process of attaching 
the correct verbal attribute to its corresponding non-verbal category" 
but does not "render deaf children qualitatively distinct from hearing 
children" or prevent them from being able to abstract and categorize. 

Here then is a covert attempt to disprove Myklebust*s contentions about 
the qualitative differences of deaf children. In many of these studies 
this assertion is continually attacked, though usually Myklebust *s name 
is never mentioned. 

The Kateses hypothesized that deafness would not affect all verbali- 
zation processes "in which the material to be ordered are words." They 
further hypothesized that the problems with verbalization would fall 
along normal developmental lines and disappear in adulthood. They con- 
ducted a series of experiments which attempted to separate verbalization 
from categorization by using two hearing control groups , one matched 
with the deaf subjects on sex, age, and IQ, the other matched with the 
deaf subjects on sex, IQ, and achievement. The aim of the two control 
groups was to establish that where the deaf were retarded, they performed 
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as well as hearing subjects who were on the same achievement levels and 
therefore that the deaf children were merely*- retarded development ally. 

ATT u.'Ust j -- -3 — jo /n *i-~ 4-v*>4- 
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uses the oral method. A further study was made of deaf and hearing 
adults matched on sex, age, intelligence, and occupational status. All 
of the deaf adults were graduates of the Clarke School. 



The Goldstein-Geib-Weigl Objects Sorting Test was administered to 
all the subjects . In the first part of the test, a series of thirty- 
three everyday objects (a cigar, silverware, pliers, etc.) was placed 
before the subject, who was asked to group the objects that belonged 
together. A second part consisted of the subject matching objects with 
a sample preselected from the group of thirty- three, and the third part 
asked the subject to give reasons for his choice. 

The results were as hypothesized — there was no significant difference 
among the deaf and the hearing groups in the number of categories utilized 
in part one or in the matching in part two. However in part three, 
which consisted of categorizing the preceding activities, "the deaf 
subjects had significantly more inadequate verbal verbalizations than 
the older hearing subjects. . .and. . .the younger hearing subjects." 

When the tests were switched to sorting words, the deaf were less 
adequate than the older hearing group though as adequate as the younger 
group- The Kateses concluded that "the deaf ^children/ have less 
ability to categorize words than objects" — that is, they can group 
objects with greater success than they can manipulate words. 

When the same tests, plus the Digit Symbol, Picture Completion, and 
Block Design subtests of the WAIS, were administered to the deaf and 
hearing adults, no significant differences were found in any of the 
tests. The Kateses concluded that the deaf caught up to the hearing adults. 

Before these results can be accepted, certain questions muse be 
raised. First of all, in regard to the conclusions concerning the deaf 
children, the Kateses assume that words are mere labels that are attached 
to categories which are somehow pre verbally known. They assume that 
when deaf children can make certain physical categorizations, yet have 
not mastered the English word to describe the process, they have done 
something on a pre verbal basis. Yet calling responses "preverbal" 
sounds suspiciously like a way of saying that the deaf children respond 
in ways we don’t understand. 



But there is a more fundamental objection to the Kateses’ assumption 
about the "label" nature of verbalization. As Zubin points out (42), 
there are at least two types of abstraction, "abstraction from reality" 
and "abstraction from possibility." The former is the analysis of actual 
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fact and experience into attributes, or "categories, as the Kaoeses 
consider them. The second is an abstraction from these attributes to 
yield even mgner level axurioutea . -jluuo, wk — — --- 

butes "red" and "green" from experience, but one abstracts the notion 
of "complementary colors" from the attributes "red," green, etc. 
Moreover, naming the attribute abstracted from reality is not merely 
attaching a label to something experienced. Rather it is making tha_ 
experience available for higher level abstractions and th erefore for 
more complex and useful descriptions of reality . The ability to make 
pre verbal connections (if they are that at all) is by no means the 
same as being able to categorize aspects of experience. After all, 
animals know what is food and non-food, safe and non-safe, light and 
dark. Yet these categorizations are not available to them for articu- 
lation into higher systems since they cannot symbolize. If someone can 
both symbolize and verbalize, as the hearing subjects do, it is not 
the same as merely categorizing. In short, by ignoring sign language 
and therefore considering these deaf children to be categorizing pre- 
verbally, the Kateses may be underselling what deaf children actually 
can do. That the children usually do not articulate these categories 
into higher ones may be true. That they cannot has not been shown, ^ 
even for sign language. Perhaps a major mistake is equating verbal 
with "linguistic" and thereby eliminating the possibility that a sign 
may be linguistic as well as a word. 



The objections to the Kateses* results with respect to deaf and 
hearing adults are simpler. Fewer than 55 per cent of deaf individuals 
actually graduate from elementary schools for the deaf (6) . Therefore, 
there is no guaranteeing that the Kateses have not matched Clarke 
school graduates, the top of the deaf population, with the bottom of 
the hearing population on these tests. These results must therefore 
be taken with great reservations . They do not at all establish that 
the deaf have less linguistic ability than the hearing. 



Having considered these results in some detail, we can treat the 
rest of the literature on the "conceptual" thinking of the deaf more 
briefly. In general all of the studies have equated "conceptual" 
thinking with an overall capacity to categorize, and have discovered 
deaf children (only the Kateses and Furth have experimented with deaf 
adults as well) just as capable of categorizing with respect to percep- 
tual, concrete material as hearing subjects of the same age and IQ but 
less able to categorize "verbally." Researchers have also discovered 
that deaf children between seven and twelve perform in the same way 
that hearing children from three to six years younger perform. The 
materials used in the experiments are not much more comp 1 ox than those 
used by the Kateses, although some involve colored fonns instead of 
familiar objects . No tests of higher level attributes and no tests 
involving deaf children* s responses in sign language have been uncovered 
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by the author. It has even been reported that some of the testers do 
not even understand sign language. 

Pierre Oleron has found that deaf children do not perform as well 
as hearing children matched on age and IQ on the Raven Progressive Matri- 
ces (26). He has also found that deaf children could classify objects 
as well as hearing children when the task required recognition of 
’’perceptible qualities of the objects" (28, p. 307)* They have trouble 
though when they must classify objects according to "conceptual condi- 
tions (the objects must be grouped according to their belonging to a 
common class)" since "the subject lends too much importance to the ob- 
served data." Yet Oleron, like other experimenters with deaf children, 
points out that the deaf children’s failures are not the same failures 
of the hyperactive, perseverating "minimally brain- injured children 
studied by Goldstein. The deaf children are not necessarily and un - 
changeably concrete . They "benefit from the experimenter’s help, 

"sort color exactly like normal children" and even their failures 
approximate the behavior of younger hearing children, whereas this 
is not true for Goldstein’s subjects. Oleron reinforces the idea, 
voiced so often in articles about this subject, that the educational 
failure of deaf children is really the failure of their educators. 

Oleron also notes that deaf children "have a tendency to give too 
much importance to the observed elements... the mental processes ^of the 
deaf are characterized by an especial concern for observed data. 

However, his experiments (31) in exposing deaf children to mechanical 
devices, and his discovery that they can figure out how things work as 
well as hearing individuals lead him to assert, as do the Kateses, that 
"we are led by the results to the view that language does not play such 
an important role as one would think in order to achieve certain tasks 
^"nous sommes amenes par les resultats ... a juger que le language ne 
joue pas un role aussi important que des auteurs l’on pense pour 1* execu- 
tion des certains taches^/. One would also think that an examination 
of results of exper ime nts with animals would lead to the same conclusions. 

Hans G. Furth (10, 11) surveys the literature discussed above an! 
presents his own experiments ( 9 ) which purport to show that "the capa- 
city of deaf people to deal with conceptual tasks may not in fact be 
generally retarded or impaired" (9? P« 3$6), and that "language does^ 
not influence intellectual development in any direct, general or deci- 
sive way" (11, p. 160). Furth used three tests, a sameness test, a 
symmetry test, and an opposition test. The hearing group was superior 
to the deaf group only on the opposition test which, he suggests, needed 
the use of language whereas the others did not. Furthe never clarifies 
why "opposition" demands language any more than "sameness" or "symmetry," 
since one can "see" opposites as well as symmetric or similar forms. 

This aside, Furth leaped to conclude that his study and others quoted 
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above "suggested that the influence of language on concept formation 
is extrinsic and specific" (9). He too ignored the fact that his deaf 
subjects 1 sign language may have included concepts necessary to solve 
his tasks. He leaped too quickly to the assumption of pre- or non- 
verbal thinking. (See Blank (3) for additional critical comments.) 

More recently Furth theorizes that the crucial deficit of the deaf 
may be their lack of experience, which has an indirect cognitive effect 
via lack of sufficient stimulus throughout their sheltered lives (11, 
p. 159) • He says "experience may be a sufficient determinant for 
development of intellectual capacity and deaf adults may have made up 
their possible initial experiential deficiency" (ll, p. 153) • The facts 
cited at the beginning of this paper about the deaf community contra- 
dict this assertion. 

Joseph Rosenstein (35) also studied the performance of deaf children 
on perceptual discrimination, multiple classification, and concept 
attainment and usage tasks. He hypothesized that "when linguistic re- 
quirements are eliminated or minimized, deaf children would not differ 
from hearing children in both perceptual and more complex cognitive 
behaviors." THien scrutinizing his results, one must remember again 
that " linguistic " is equated with " verbal , " and that sign language as 
a linguistic system the child may know is not controlled as a relevant 
variable . 

Rosenstein* s tasks were very simple (as indicated by the fact that 
on the perceptual discrimination test all subjects responded correctly 
to all ten tasks on the first trial). All of his tests failed to produce 
a distinction between deaf and hearing subjects , and though this may 
seem trivial, Rosenstein’s conclusion is significant in the context of 
this paper: "No differences will be observed between deaf and hearing 
children. . .where the language involved in these tasks is within the 
capacity of the deaf children" (35 j p. 119)* Commenting elsewhere on 
results of the studies discussed in this paper, Rosenstein adds support 
to some of the criticisms voiced above when he says "the educational 
treatment of the inadequate development of language in deaf children 
may very well be the source of the inferior performance on cognitive 
tasks that has been observed" (36, p. 283). 

One can go on from here to ask how this cognitive inadequacy, added 
to the limitations of sign language, may extend to the emotional sphere. 
Beatrice 0. Hart, of the Lexington School for the Deaf, informally gave 
deaf high school children a series of words which related to the intensity 
of a particular emotion and asked the children to order them. Thus she 
would mix a series like "ecstasy," "thrill," "happiness," "indifference," 
"sadness," and "misery," and make the children arrange these words in 
a forced choice situation. The deaf children were confused and though 
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they could differentiate misery and sadness from the others , the rest 
of their ordering was random; This suggests that by not knowing the 
many shades and varieties of feelings and emotions that hearing people 
master through language, the deaf may have special problems with expres- 
sion and control of emotion -- or what we could call social maturity. 

It would be interesting to formalize such a procedure using Q-sorts and 
forced choice situations, and see if scores on differentiating intensity 
and variety of emotion correlated to scores on emotional maturity 
scales like Doll’s (21). There are many such possibilities, e.g., 
"angry," "annoyed," "bothered,” "undisturbed," "calm," etc. No such 
studies exist at the moment. 

There is one study relating to the development of moral judgments 
in deaf and hearing children. Martin L. Nass (23) used a question ia5 re 
after telling thirty deaf children (six at each age level from eight 
through twelve at one year intervals ) four stories , two concerned with 
"peer reciprocity versus dependence on adult authority" and two con- 
cerned with evaluating an act (e.g., a fight) as to the intent or moti- 
vation behind it. Nass used Piaget’s clinical method of free interro- 
gation after responses to set questions . The same procedure was followed 
with a group of hearing children matched on age»and IQ. 

Nass found that the deaf children were "less concerned with pleas- 
ing the authority for its own sake and respond more to the reality 
qualities of the situation." The deaf also were more concerned with 
peers than authority figures, not a surprising result considering the 
bond of deafness that usually separates them from adult authorities. 

In regard to the stories designed to elicit motives and intentions, 
the deaf at all ages lagged behind the hearing. They were more concerned 
with the concrete outcome of actions than the motives or intentions 
involved. This lag, however, decreased as the deaf child got older, 
and Nass feels it may be developmental. Again one can speculate about 
the consequences of deaf children’s orientation toward the concrete 
and the trouble an individual might have with social interaction if 
the ability to uncover and formulate the motives of others is not 
naturally acquired. However, more detailed study of the relationship 
of language to the ability to understand motivation and to social maturi- 
ty is necessary. It is also necessary to test deaf children with sign 
language, and it is by no means clear that the children understood his 
questions or that he understood their responses. 



These partial results indicate that there may be a significant rela- 
tionship between the acquisition of language and social maturity, and 
tend to confirm Altshuler’s and Myklebust’s (l, 2, 21) results regarding 
the social immaturity of deaf children. There are some indications that 
such immaturity may hold for deaf adults as well (6) , but the work in 



this area is still too sketchy to permit any definite conclusions. 

A final relevant study will be discussed. Three and four year 
old deaf children were brought together for four weeks with hearing 
children of the same age during the summer of 1951 > and put in the 
same classes (8). The deaf children were observed and no suggestion 
of "dulled personality" or any unique patterning of personality and 
adjustment emerged to differentiate them from the hearing children. 

The two groups got along well together, learned non-verbal tasks, and 
were able to communicate and play with each other without the use of 
words. If these observations are generally valid, the implications 
are most interesting. It may be that the development of problems of 
social maturity and interaction begin to develop when that interaction 
is brought to a linguistic plane. This may not be until the child is 
four or five, the age when language begins to develop its more complex 
forms and coincidentally the age when most deaf children enter school. 

From her observations, Fiedler, the author of the study on this camp 
experience, concludes that "we cannot defend the early emphasis on 
precise, careful speech as necessary to the social aujustmenu of tne 
young child" ( 8 , p. 273 ). The children, she indicated, seemed quite 
able to do without it. 

One may even go further than Fiedler and wonder what value there 
is in forcing the deaf child to speak orally as early as possible and 
to understand oral language especially without the adult in turn trying 
to understand sign language. Further, and more basic, oral teaching 
has not been successful and conceivably may lead to social maladjust- 
ment in the deaf and ultimately to their rejection of oral language 
altogether when they become adults . What then is the justification 
for using it? Primarily the teaching of oral language is justified 

1) because our society is a hearing society and it is believed that 
the deaf must be taught to take a place in the hearing world, and 

2) because sign language structure is not the same as English structure 
and therefore using it presumably makes learning English more difficult. 
But since deaf individuals do not join hearing society in general and 
do not learn and use English, these arguments are hollow. It is neces- 
sary to reexamine the education for the deaf and see if new approaches 
are possible. 

Several items examines here provide clues to what such an approach 
might be. First, it has been seen that some deaf adults do learn to 
master oral language fully, and therefore it is clear that there is 
nothing inherently impossible in the deaf knowing oral language as well 
as the hearing. Secondly, though sign language is concrete and situation- 
bound, it need not (as Fr. Tervoort maintains) necessarily be so. Per- 
haps it has remained on such a primitive level precisely because it has 
been suppressed and has been neither developed nor articulated within 
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chool curriculum. Thus, it seems imperative that teachers of the 

deaf master §"I0TI IpncmncrA OnH HooV +r» nfc ^oirolnnwawf T of 

sign language be used in the schools and taught in the schools, with 
oral language as the child's second language occupying more of the 
curriculum as the child gets older. Sign language should be used to 
show the deaf child why oral language has advantages. Then perhaps 
he would not have to grow up using one natural esoteric language and 
one unnatural exoteric language, accepting neither fully nor benefit- 
ing fully from either. Under such circumstance perhaps it will be 
easier for the deaf child to establish his identity, and it is even 
possible that the social adjustment and maturity of the deaf may be 
improved. 



In conclusion, this discussion has suggested that the personality 
problems of the deaf, as well as their problems of cognitive limita- 
tion, educational achievement, and social adjustment, above and beyond 
whatever problems may exist in their family life, may be due to a combi- 
nation of the current limits of sign language and to the methods used 
in educating the deaf. Deafness does not a prior i prevent language 
learning nor does there seem to be any reason to believe that adequate 
educational methods cannot be developed to teach oral language success- 
fully. This paper however has made several concrete suggestions for 
the development of such methods and has attempted to show, on the basis 
of the limited experimental evidence available, how inextricably bound 
together are the social, emotional, linguistic, conceptual, and intellec- 
tual problems of the deaf. 

There are other significant problems, as noted at the outset, that 
this paper has not dealt with. Why, for example, considering its size, 
is so little known about the deaf population in the United States? 
Wouldn't there be advantages in a central data bank and in a greater 
exchange of education results throughout the country? Why does such a 
data bank not exist? Nor such exchange? Again, the paper has not 
attempted to examine why so many apparently failing and different philo- 
sophies of the education of the deaf continue to exist. The key question 
here is: What are the barriers to ideological and institutional change? 
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The interesting question of what the deaf think of the education 
they receive has not been raised. What part do the deaf play in the 
formulation of policies that concern them? Who, in fact, runs organi- 
zations of and for the deaf? Who are the spokesmen of the deaf communi 
ty --the congenital deaf or the adventitious deaf who acquired language 
before their deafness and therefore do not face the problems of the 
congenitally deaf? What is the relation of individuals who are deaf 
to the community of educators of the deaf? All of these questions 
must be faced directly once the magnitude and nature of the problem 
as pi*-* rented in this paper is acknowledged. 
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